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FOREWORD 

Forest  fire  control  has  grown  into  and  probably  will  long  remain 
one  of  the  major  activities  of  American  forestry.  For  some  years 
it  has  been  developing  into  a  special  art,  with  a  more  clearly  de- 
fined body  of  strategical  and  tactical  principles,  based  in  part  on 
practical  experience,  in  part  on  ever  broadening  research. 

This  broadened  technic  is  being  built  up,  step  by  step,  by  many 
men  and  many  organizations,  private  and  public,  in  widely  separated 
regions.  New  ideas  and  new  methods  are  being  tested  on  the  fire 
line  and  put  forward  in  publication  and  conference.  As  is  natural, 
this  new  and  flourishing  art  tends  to  create  new  words  and  terms 
or  to  attach  new  meanings  to  old  terms  and  words,  in  order  to  find 
a  concise  and  easily  understood  medium  by  which  to  express  its  many 
complex  elements. 

This  vocabulary,  however,  is  often  highly  localized  and  as  yet 
largely  unfixed  and  uncrystallized,  and  perhaps  it  is  premature  to 
attempt  to  go  too  far  in  this  direction.  Nevertheless,  past  progress 
through  publication  and  discussion  has  been  hindered  by  the  lack 
of  a  uniform  terminology.  Different  men  use  the  same  term  to 
express  different  ideas,  or  different  terms  to  express  the  same  idea, 
and  usages  have  varied  widely  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Moreover,  fire  control  is  so  new  that  many  of  its  distinctive  elements 
either  are  not  recognized  or  have  not  had  words  attached  to  them. 
Though  it  would  be  academic  and  futile  to  get  far  ahead  of  current 
thought  and  usage,  new  terms  must  be  coined  for  readily  defined 
elements  of  the  control  problem. 

It  was  such  considerations  that  led  to  a  demand  at  the  Mather 
-Field  conference  of  fire  executives  several  years  ago  for  the  compila- 
tion of  a  glossary  of  fire-control  terms;  for  a  discussion  of  these 
terms  by  as  many  foresters  as  could  be  interested;  and,  finally,  for 
the  publication  of  the  terms  with  definitions  based  on  majority 
opinion  or  most  common  usage.  This  procedure  was  followed  and 
resulted  in  the  issuance  of  a  mimeographed  copy  of  the  glossary  in 
1924.  Since  that  time  additional  contributions  and  criticisms  have 
been  solicited  and  received  from  all  sections  and  sent  out  again  for 
review,  so  that  the  material  as  now  published  is,  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  it,  in  conformity  with  the  widest  current  usage. 

It  is  recognized,  of  course,  that  the  list  of  terms  and  definitions  is 
still  incomplete.  Also  it  has  been  impossible  in  some  cases  to  find 
satisfactory  compromises  between  differences  in  usage.  However, 
since  this  edition  of  the  glossary,  which  is  one  of  a  series  of  publica- 
tions x  with  much  the  same  purpose  in  view,  does  fix  definite  mean- 
ings to  many  definite  terms,  it  is  hoped  that  the  use  of  these  terms 
in  this  limited  sense  will  become  general  among  those  engaged  inj 
fire  work  and  thus  remove  a  barrier  to  an  accurate  exchange  of 
thought. 

R.  Y.  Stuart,  Forester. 

1  SUDWORTH,    G.    B.       CHECK    LIST    OF    THE   FOREST    TREES    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES,    THEIR 

names  and  ranges.     U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Misc.  Circ.  92,  295  p..     1927. 

191?CIETY  °F  Am,erican  Foresters,     forest  terminology.     Jour.  Forestry  15  :  [68J-101. 
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Acceptable  loss.      See  Loss,  acceptable. 

Adequate  protection  is  that  which  results  in  the  minimum  total  of 
damage;  i.  e.,  cost  of  protection,  plus  damage,  with  indirect 
losses,  reductions  in  value  to  the  public,  as  by  the  burning  of 
watersheds,  etc.,  included. 

Agent,  fire.     See  Guard,  per  diem,  which  is  a  preferred  term. 

Alidade.  A  surveying  instrument  which  has  been  modified  to  use  for 
locating  fires.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  straightedge  rule, 
with  two  vertical  sights,  the  alignment  of  which  is  parallel  with, 
its  edge.  The  rule  is  usually  made  to  revolve  on  a  point  on  a 
protractor  which  is  usually  on  a  map,  the  point  representing 
the  spot  occupied  by  the  observer.     See  Fire  finder. 

Anemometer.  An  instrument  used  to  measure  the  velocity  of  the 
wind. 

Area,  protection.  Synonymous  with  Protection  unit,  which  is  the: 
preferred  term. 

Atmometer.  An  instrument  for  measuring  rate  of  evaporation  by 
means  of  an  exposed  moist  surface;  measurements  of  this  evapo- 
ration show  fluctuations  in  the  evaporating  power  of  the 
atmosphere. 

Association,  fire.     See  Fire  association. 

Azimuth.  The  angle,  measured  from  the  north  in  a  clockwise  direc- 
tion, which  any  line  makes  with  a  true  north  and  south  refer- 
ence line. 

Azimuth  circle.  A  circle  graduated  in  degrees  in  a  clockwise  direc- 
tion from  the  north.  Synonymous  with  terms  Graduated  Circle 
or  Protractor. 

Back  fire.  A  fire  started  intentionally  ahead  of  an  advancing  fire  to 
remove  inflammable  material  by  controlled  burning  and  thus 
stop  or  control  the  main  fire. 

Banking  snags.  The  act  of  throwing  mineral  soil  about  the  base  of- 
an  unignited  snag  to  prevent  its  taking  fire. 

Base  camp.     See  Camp,  base. 

Beaufort  scale.  An  empirical  scale  to  denote  velocity  of  wind.  The 
standard  scale  used  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  and. 
described  as  follows  in  the  Monthly  Weather  Review,  Marchi 
1925 : 2 

2V[ARXEY],     B.     M.       USB     OF     THE     BR^UFORT     SCALE     OF     WIND     BY     THE     UNITED     STATMS 

weather  bukeau.     U.  S*.  Mo.  Weather  Rev.   (1925)   53:  119-120.     1926. 
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The  Beaufort  scale  as  used  ty  the  Weather  Bureau 


Beau- 
fort 

Explanatory  titles 

Specifications  for  use  on  land 

Miles  per 
hour  (stat- 

Terms used  in 
United  States 
Weather  Bu- 

No. 

ute) 

reau  forecast 

o 

Calm 

Calm;  smoke  rises  vertically 

Less 
than  1 

1 

Light  air 

Direction   of   wind   shown   by 
smoke  drift,  but  not  by  wind 
vanes. 

1-3 

Light. 

2 

Slight  breeze 

(  Wind    felt     on     face;     leaves 
rustle;  ordinary  vane  moved 
;     by  wind. 

4-7 

3 

Gentle  breeze 

Leaves  and  small  twigs  in  con- 
stant motion;  wind  extends 
light  flag. 

8-12 

Gentle. 

4 

Moderate  breeze- 

Raises  dust  and  loose  paper; 
small  branches  are  moved. 

13-18 

Moderate. 

5 

Fresh  breeze 

Small   trees   in   leaf   begin   to 
sway;  crested  wavelets  form 
on  inland  waters. 

19-24 

Fresh. 

6 

Strong  breeze 

Large     branches     in     motion; 
whistling  heard  in  telegraph 
wires;   umbrellas   used  with 
difficulty. 

25-31 

Strong. 

7 

High  wind 

Whole  trees  in  motion;  incon- 
venience    felt     in     walking 
.     against  wind. 

32-38 

8 

Gale 

[Breaks  twigs  off  trees;  generally 
impedes  progress. 

39-46 

9 

Strong  gale 

1 Slight   structural    damage    oc- 
curs (chimney  pots  and  slate 
[     removed) . 

47-54 

>Gale. 

10 

Whole  gale 

Seldom     experienced     inland; 
trees  uprooted;  considerable 
structural  damage  occurs. 

55-63 

> Whole    gale. 

11 

Storm 

Very    rarely    experienced;    ac- 
companied   by    widespread 

64-75 

damage. 

12 

Hurricane 

Above 
75 

Hurricane. 

Blind  areas.  Areas  on  which  fires  can  be  seen  or  detected  under  nor- 
mal atmospheric  conditions,  from  no  lookout  point  or  other  fire 
control  station  before  the  fires  reach  the  class  C  stage.  (These 
areas  may  be  subdivided  by  referring  to  the  class  of  stations 
involved  as  "Areas  blind  from  primary  lookouts,"  etc.  Synonym, 
Unseen  areas.)     See  Visibility,  indirect. 

Boss,  camp.     A  man  in  charge  of  camp  activities  in  fire  camp. 

Boss,  crew.  The  man  in  charge  of  the  smallest  complete  unit  of  men 
on  a  fire.  (Crews  are  often  subdivided  into  groups  for  specific 
jobs,  e.  g.,  patrol,  each  under  a  straw  boss.) 

Boss,  division.  The  man  in  charge  of  construction  and  patrol  of  a 
given  section  of  a  control  line. 

Boss,  fire.  The  man  in  charge  of  all  operations  on  a  fire.  The  title, 
fire  chief,  is  preferred. 
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Boss,  line.  The  man  in  charge  of  construction  (only)  of  line.  An 
assistant  to  the  division  boss. 

Boss,  patrol.  As  assistant  to  the  division  boss,  assigned  to  the  super- 
vision of  patrol  of  construction  line. 

Boss,  straw.  Usually  a  man  picked  from  among  suppression  crew 
and  placed  in  charge  of  a  small  crew  to  accomplish  a  specific 
job  under  supervision  of  crew  boss  or  line  boss.     See  Boss,  crew. 

Break.  A  fire  which  escapes  because  of  inefficient  handling  or  one 
which  is  handled  at  excessive  cost.  Colloquial  form,  bust.  (Not 
to  be  confused  with  Firebreak.) 

Brush.  A  standing  woody  growth  of  species  that  do  not  form  forests. 
Chaparral.     (Not  to  be  confused  with  Slash  or  Debris.) 

Brush  fire.  A  fire  in  brush  as  defined  above.  (Not  to  be  confused 
with  Slash  fire.) 

Bucker.     Man  who  saws  the  logs  along  the  fire  line. 

Bull  cook.     See  Cook,  bull. 

Burn.     An  area  over  which  fire  has  run.     See  Clean  burn. 

Burn,  clean.  Condition  existing  when  all  inflammable  material  is 
burned  up  (1)  to  a  control  line,  or  a  natural  barrier;  (2)  in  an 
area  swept  by  fire.  The  presence  of  a  few  charred  snags  does 
not  affect  this  classification. 

Burn,  heavy.  Complete,  or  nearly  so,  killing  all  of  the  vegetative 
cover. 

Burn,  light.  Very  light  damage  to  stand  such  as  caused  by  ground 
or  surface  fires.     (Not  to  be  confused  with  Light  burning.) 

Camp,  base.  A  central  base  for  assembly  and  distribution  of  equip- 
ment, food,  and  men.    On  larger  fires  usually. 

Camp,  spike,  or  side.  A  fire  camp,  usually  small,  to  accommodate 
the  crew  working  on  an  isolated  section  of  a  fire. 

Camper.  Any  individual  who  establishes  temporary  headquarters  in 
the  forests  to  the  extent  of  preparing  a  meal  or  of  sleeping  at 
least  one  night  out  of  doors. 

Camp  fire.  A  fire  built  by  a  camper,  or  picnicker,  for  human  com- 
fort, pleasure,  or  cooking.    See  Causes  of  fires. 

Causative  agencies.  The  causes  or  agencies  responsible  for  forest 
fires.     See  Causes,  Risk. 

Causes  (of  fires).  Lightning:  Fires  directly  or  indirectly  caused  by 
lightning. 

Railroad  fires:  Fires  from  sparks  or  cinders  of  all  classes  of 
locomotive  and  construction  engines,  clearing  of  rights  of 
way,  and  all  other  fires  incidental  to  operations  on,  or  to  the 
occupancy  of,  the  right  of  way  of  an  established  common- 
carrier  railroad  or  to  common-carrier  railroads  under 
construction. 
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Camp  fires:  Fires  resulting  in  any  manner,  smoking  excepted, 
from  carelessness  of  campers  and  travelers  through  the  for- 
est, such  as  stockmen,  prospectors,  picnickers,  surveyors,  berry 
pickers,  hunters,  and  fishermen,  and  camp  fires  of  woods 
workers.     See  Camp  fire. 

Smokers:  Fires  caused  by  smokers'  matches  and  by  burning  to- 
bacco in  all  its  forms. 

Debris  burning:  Fires  originally  set  for  clearing  lands  for  any 
purpose  (other  than  for  rights  of  way  for  common-carrier 
railroads  and  slash  burning  in  lumbering  operations)  or  for 
rubbish,  garbage,  range,  stubble,  or  meadow  burning  and 
which,  without  intent  on  the  part  of  the  burner,  spread  to 
lands  not  his  own. 

Incendiary:  Fires  which  to  a  reasonable  degree  of  certainty  are 
willfully  or  maliciously  set  by  anyone  with  the  intention  of 
burning  lands  not  his  own. 

.Lumbering  :  Fires,  excepting  those  set  by  smokers  and  from  camp 
fires  of  woods  workers,  incidental  to  all  lumbering  operations ; 
caused  by  sawmill  engines,  donkey  engines,  logging-railroad 
locomotives  (except  on  such  logging  railroads  as  are  common 
-carriers),  and  wood  camps;  through  carelessness  of  employees 
-engaged  as  wood  choppers,  slash  burners,  shake  makers,  etc., 
and  by  persons  cutting  free-use  timber. 

Miscellaneous:  Fires  which  can  not  be  properly  classified  under 
any  of  the  other  standard  clauses.  Do  not  include  unknown 
fires  under  this  head;  put  them  under  the  probable  cause. 

Check  look.  Thorough  observation  by  lookout  man  of  every  ridge 
and  canyon  within  range  of  vision  at  stated  periods. 

Class  A  fire.     See  Fires,  classification. 

Class  B  fire.     See  Fires,  classification. 

Class  C  fire.    See  Fires,  classification. 

Class  A  index.  The  average  suppression  cost  of  all  class  A  fires  for 
different  units  (units  may  be  by  types,  by  topography,  by  name, 
etc.).  The  index  is  used  as  a  basis  for  determining  relative 
difficulty  of  control. 

Closing  date,  average.     See  Date,  closing. 

Commissary  charge.  A  charge  entered  on  a  time  book  or  slip  cover- 
ing items  purchased  from  the  commissary  stock  by  an  employee 
and  to  be  deducted  from  the  gross  amount  of  wages  due  him. 

Commissary  clerk.  The  man  in  charge  of  a  commissary.  See  Quar- 
termaster. 

Concentration.  Number  of  fires  per  unit  of  area  for  a  given  period 
usually  expressed  in  years.     See  Occurrence. 

Continuous  line.  A  control  line  unbroken  by  intervening  natural 
barriers,  roads,  etc. 

Controlability.  The  relative  degree  of  difficulty  with  which  a  fire 
can  be  put  out.  (As  influenced  by  natural  conditions  and 
culture.) 
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Control  index.  The  average  elapsed  time  from  the  start  of  fires  to 
the  arrival  of  the  first  man  at  them.  (Use  as  a  measure  of  the 
intensity  of  protection.) 

Control  line.  The  line  used  either  to  stop  directly  the  advance  of  a 
fire  or  from  which  to  back-fire.  (Not  to  be  confused  with  Fire 
line,  which  is  the  dug  or  scraped  part  of  a  control  line.)  See 
Fire  line,  Fire  break,  Gutter. 

Control  time.     See  Time,  elapsed. 

Cook,  assistant.  The  cook's  skilled  helper,  as  contrasted  with  flunkies 
and  bull  cook. 

Cook,  bull.  Assistant  to  cook,  as  unskilled  laborer,  a  hewer  of  wood 
and  a  hauler  of  water,  as  contrasted  with  the  flunkie. 

Corral  a  fire.  To  complete  a  control  line  around  a  fire  by  means  of 
which    the    advance   of   the   fire   is   checked   or   stopped.     See 

Extinguisher. 

Crown  fire.     See  Fires,  character. 

Danger,  fire.  A  general  term  expressing  sum  total  of  the  fire  fac- 
tors— risk,  hazard,  inflammability,  liability,  controllability,  and 
safety,  which  determine  whether  fires  will  start,  will  spread,  do 
damage,  and  whether  and  to  what  extent  they  can  be  controlled. 
See  Discussion  under  Hazard. 

Danger,  area,  class  A.  The  area  in  any  forest  or  district,  on  which 
experience  shows  that  in  addition  to  the  regular  administrative 
force  fire  guards  must  be  employed  to  prevent  and  suppress 
fires.  Where  no  special  protective  forces  need  to  be  employed 
the  term  "  class  B  danger  area  "  has  been  used. 

Danger  reduction.  Anything  that  contributes  to  prevention  of  fires 
starting,  controllability,  reduction  of  rate  of  spread,  and  the 
damage  done  (grazing,  piling  and  burning  slash,  felling  snags, 
construction  of  fire  breaks,  installing  spark  arresters,  etc.). 
Hazard  reduction  is  more  limited  in  scope.     See  Hazard. 

Date,  average  opening.  The  average  date  in  spring  on  which  experi- 
ence shows  that  fires  begin  to  occur,  requiring  presuppression 
forces. 

Date,  average  closing.  The  average  date  after  which  fires  requiring 
special  fire  control  forces  are  not  expected  to  occur. 

Dead.     See  Extinguished. 

Debris  burning.     See  Causes  (of  fires). 

Detection.     The  system  or  act  of  discovering  and  locating  fires. 

Dew  point.  Temperature  at  which  dew  begins  to  form.  (It  varies 
with  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.) 

Direct  method.  A  method  of  suppression  consisting  of  applying 
work  immediately  at  the  edge  of  the  fire.  Includes  building  a 
control  line  there,  whipping  out,  extinguishing  with  water  or 
earth,  digging  out  and  shoveling  in  burning  material,  etc.  Sec 
indirect  method. 
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Discovery.     Act  of  finding  out  that  a  fire  has  started. 

Discovery  time.     See  Time,  elapsed. 

Dispatcher.  A  member  of  the  fire-control  organization,  usually  cen- 
trally stationed,  who  receives  reports  of  discovery  and  status  of 
fires,  determines  the  location  of  fires  and  sends  men,  supplies, 
and  equipment  to  suppress  fires. 

Drift  smoke.     See  Smoke,  drift. 

Dry  storm.  A  lightning  storm  with  very  little  or  no  accompanying 
precipitation. 

Duff.  In  general,  the  decomposed  and  partly  decomposed  vegetable 
matter  making  up  part  of  the  forest  floor.  More  technically 
this  matter  is  litter,  duff,  or  humus.  The  litter  is  the  loose 
debris  of  dead  sticks,  branches,  and  twigs  lying  on  top  of  the 
duff.  The  duff  is  the  top  layer  of  only  partly  decomposed  dead 
vegetable  material  forming  a  mat  or  carpet  covering  the  ground. 
In  this  layer  the  unit  structures  have  not  decayed  to  the  stage 
in  which  their  original  form  can  not  be  recognized.  The  humus 
is  the  lower  layer  of  thoroughly  decomposed  organic  material 
found  between  the  mineral  soil  and  the  duff.  Decomposition  has 
destroyed  the  original  forms  of  the  unit  structures  so  that  they 
can  no  longer  be  recognized  in  this  layer.     See  Forest  floor. 

Duff  fire.     See  Fires,  character. 

Duff  hygrometer.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  degree  of  mois  • 
ture  of  the  duff. 

Economic  theory.  A  theory  of  forest-fire  control  which  postulates 
that  the  object  of  control  is  to  keep  total  cost  (prevention  plus 
presuppression  plus  suppression  plus  damage)  to  a  minimum. 
Often  abbreviated  as  P  +  P  +  S  +  D. 

Edge,  fire.  The  outside  edge  of  a  fire.  (Not  to  be  confused  with 
Control  line.) 

Elapsed  time.     See  Time,  elapsed. 

Elapsed-time  standards.  Definite  periods  of  elapsed  time,  expressed 
either  in  minutes  or  hours,  established  for  various  steps  of  con- 
trol job,  from  discovery  to  leaving  fire.  Often  abbreviated  to 
"  report-time  standard,"  "  get-away  time  standard,"  etc. 

Emergency.  A  critical  condition,  due  to  unusual  weather  conditions 
or  to  an  unexpected  increase  in  other  risks,  such  as  a  sudden 
influx  of  miners,  or  to  a  large  number  or  size  of  fires,  requiring 
a  larger  force,  or  for  a  longer  or  different  time  than  that  regu- 
larly financed  and  provided  for. 

Emergency  guards.  Men  placed  on  duty  in  addition  to  regular  pro- 
tection force  during  the  period  of  an  emergency.  Synonymous 
with  abandoned  terms :  "  Emergency  patrol,"  "  Emergency  con- 
trol forces,"  "  Emergency  firemen,"  etc. 

Emergency  plan.  The  plan  of  organization  and  action  that  becomes 
effective  when  an  emergency  arises. 
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Emergency  rations.     See  Rations,  emergency. 

Equipment.     See  Fire  equipment. 

Evaporimeter.  Any  instrument  used  to  measure  the  evaporating 
capacity  of  water  into  the  air.    See  Atmometer. 

Extinguished.  Completely  out.  Synonymous  with  i;  dead."  _  (Does 
not  refer  to  fires  which  have  been  controlled,  but  which  still 
burn  inside  the  fire  line.  Such  fires  are  referred  to  as  under 
control.)     See  Corral  a  fire. 

Faller.     Man  who  falls  timber  or  snags. 

False  alarm.  (1)  An  actual  fire  reported,  but  requiring  no  action  in 
suppressing:  e.  £..  donkey  engine,  brush  burning  under  control, 
and  (2)  any  phenomenon  reported  as  a  fire  but  not  a  fire;  e.  g., 
dust  from  a  band  of  sheep.    See  False  smoke. 

False  fire.     See  False  alarm. 

False  smoke.  Any  permanent  or  temporary  phenomenon  which  is 
likely  to  be  reported  as  a  fire.  (Smoke,  gray  cliff,  etc.)  See 
False  alarm. 

Feeling  for  fire.  Act  of  following  an  edge  of  burn  after  fire  is 
apparently  out,  and  feeling  with  bare  hands  the  burned  edge  to 
determine  if  ground  fire  still  exists. 

Fingers  of  a  fire.  Long,  narrow  tongues  projecting  from  main  body 
of  fire,  usually  occurring  on  rapidly  running  fires. 

Fire  area.  The  area  burned  over  by  any  specified  fire,  expressed 
either  in  (1)  acres,  or  (2)  location.    "See  Burn. 

Fire  assistant.  Specially  qualified  man  in  fire  control  acting  under 
general  direction  of  a  forest  supervisor,  specializing  in  the  study 
of  the  fire  problem  and  execution  of  fire  control  work. 

Fire  association.  A  group  of  owners  of  timberland  or  standing 
timber  in  some  unit,  as  a  county,  organized  to  protect  their  for- 
est properties  from  fire.     See  Protection  association. 

Fire  atlas.  The  repository  or  compendium  of  fire  maps,  charts,  and 
statistics,  used  as  a  basis  for  the  fire-control  plan.  See  Fire- 
control  plan. 

Firebreak.  A  natural  or  constructed  barrier  made  before  a  fire 
occurs,  designed  to  stop  or  check  fires  that  may  occur,  or  to  be 
used  as  a  line  from  which  to  work.  See  Control  line,  Fire  line, 
Gutter. 

Fire,  brush.     See  Brush  fire,  Fire,  slash. 

Fire  bug.     An  incendiary.     (Colloquialism.) 

Fires,  causes  of.     See  Causes  of  fires. 

Fires,  character  of: 

Crown  fire:  A  fire  which  runs  in  the  tops  of  or  which  burns  all 
or  a  large  part  of  the  upper  branches  and  foliage  of  trees. 

Duff  fire  :  Synonymous  with  "  ground  fire." 
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Ground  fire  :  A  fire  confined  to  the  materials  composing  the  forest 
floor  or  beneath  the  surface,  as  in  peat  beds.  Usually  com- 
bined with  surface  fire  but  not  to  be  confused  with  surface 
fire  which  burns  only  the  top  of  the  ground  cover. 

Surface  fire  :  A  fire  running  over  the  forest  floor  or  duff,  burning 
only  the  top  layer  of  duff,  the  loose  debris,  and  the  smaller 
vegetation. 

Fire  chaser.  A  man  located  at  some  strategic  point  whose  business 
it  is  to  go  to  and  extinguish  reported  fires.  Synonymous  with 
"smoke  chaser."    See  Fireman. 

Fire  chief.     The  man  in  charge  of  all  operations  on  a  fire.    See  Boss, 

fire. 
Fires,  classification  of: 

Class  A  fire. — A  fire  of  one-fourth  acre  or  less. 

Class  B  flre. — A  fire  between  one-fourth  acre  and  10  acres. 

Class  C  fire. — A  fire  of  10  acres  or  over. 

Fire  control.  The  entire  group  of  activities,  including  prevention, 
presuppression  and  suppression,  aiming  to  reduce  the  number  of 
fires,  their  spread,  and  to  confine  the  area  burned  to  an  accepted 
reasonable  minimum  at  lowest  possible  cost.  See  Prevention, 
Presuppression,  Fire  suppression. 

Fire-control  organization.  A  general  term  for  the  members  of  the 
force  engaged  in  fire  control.  Includes  fire  guards,  per  diem 
guards,  fire  assistants,  dispatchers,  packers,  overhead  engaged  in 
fire  control,  etc.    See  Regular,  Short  term,  Per  diem. 

Fire-control  plan.  An  organized  statement  of  policy  and  written 
ahead  and  indirect,  of  the  entire  group  of  activities,  including 
prevention,  presuppression,  and  suppression. 

Fire-control  plan.  An  organized  statement  of  policy  and  written 
plan  of  action  based  on  the  fire  atlas  record  of  cumulative  fire 
facts.  The  plan  is  revised  as  its  parts  are  tested,  developed,  and 
perfected.  (Synonymous  with  "  fire  plan.")  Do  not  confuse 
with  "  suppression  plan."     See  Fire  atlas. 

Fire,  crown.     See  Crown  fire. 

Fire  damage.  (1)  The  effect  of  fires  on  destructible  forest  resources 
and  improvements  either  (a)  direct,  e.  g.,  killing  or  burning 
down  of  trees,  or  (h)  indirect,  e.  g.,  reduction  of  rate  of  growth — 
scarring  which  paves  the  way  for  insect  or  fungi  attack.  Better 
term — "  physical  damage."  (2)  The  value  in  money  of  the 
damage  caused  by  fires. 

Fire  danger.     See  Danger. 

Fire  edge.     See  Edge,  fire. 

Fire  equipment.  All  the  tools,  equipment,  machinery,  and  provisions 
used  in  connection  with  fire  control  (fire  finders,  shovels,  plows, 
drags,  pumps,  water-carrying  outfits,  mess  kits,  etc.  Structures 
more  or  less  permanently  located  do  not  come  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  definition.)     See  Protection  improvements. 
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Fire  finder.  A  device  or  instrument  used  in  determining  the  location 
of  fires  after  discovery.     See  Alidade. 

Fire-finder  map.  The  map  usually  mounted  on  a  board  or  sheet  of 
iron  equipped  with  protractor  or  azimuth  circle  used  in  connec- 
tion with  a  fire  finder  by  lookout  men  in  determining  the  loca- 
tion of  fires.     Usually  only  for  horizontal  control. 

Fire  front.  That  part  of  the  edge  of  a  fire  on  which  rate  of  spread 
is  most  pronounced.     See  Head  of  fire. 

Fire  guard.  A  general  term  for  the  subordinates,  patrolmen,  lookout 
men,  and  others,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  district  ranger 
employed  during  the  fire  season  for  prevention,  discovery,  and 
suppression  of  fires.  Does  not  include  members  of  the  volunteer 
force.     See  Regular. 

Fire,  ground.     See  Ground  fire. 

Fire  hazard.     See  Hazard. 

Fire  improvements.  See  Protection  improvements,  which  is  a  better 
term. 

Fire  line.  The  strip  scraped  or  dug  to  mineral  soil  in  a  control  line. 
(Xot  to  be  confused  with  "  control  line,''  which  may  include 
cliffs,  streams,  roads,  and  other  barriers  which  did  not  need  to 
be  worked  before  being  used  as  a  control  line.)  See  Control  line, 
Firebreak.  Gutter,  Trench. 

Fire  lookout.     See  Lookout. 

Fireman.  A  guard  whose  function  is  suppression.  He  generally 
stays  at  a  hxed  point  awaiting  orders  to  go  to  and  suppress  tires. 

Fire  map.  A  base  map  for  any  unit  on  which  are  shown  data  needed 
for  fire  control,  e.  g.,  location  of  men,  communication  facilities, 
risk  areas,  location  of  equipment,  etc.  (Not  to  be  confused  with 
u  map,  area  burned.") 

Fires,  nonreportable.  Small  fires  of  no  potential  danger.  They  are 
not  covered  by  the  formal  written  report  and  are  not  included  in 
the  fire  record.     See  Fires,  reportable. 

Fire  observatory.  A  small  building  on  or  separate  from  a  tower, 
constructed  on  lookout  peak  or  point,  to  be  occupied  by  lookout 
man  for  purposes  of  detection  and  location  of  fires,  but  not  for 
living  quarters.     (Xot  to  be  confused  with  "  lookout  house.") 

Fire  pack.  A  unit  of  tools,  supplies,  and  equipment  prepared  in 
advance  for  immediate  and  convient  transportation  to  a  fire, 
either  by  man,  animal,  wagon,  or  auto. 

Fire  patrol.     (1)  The  act  of  traversing  all  or  portion  of  a  protection 
unit  for  purposes  of  detecting  fires  and  promoting  care  with 
fire.     (2)   The  act  of  guarding  a  definite  beat  of  the  control  line 
after  its  partial  or  complete  construction. 
(Xot  to  be  confused  with  "patrolman.") 

Fire  plan.     See  Fire-control  plan. 

Fire  poster.  Similar  to  fire  signs,  but  of  a  more  temporary  nature. 
See  Fire  sign. 
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Fire  protection.  Synonymous  with  "  fire  control,"  which  is  the  better 
term. 

Fire  report,  individual.  The  written  statement,  usually  on  a  special 
form,  giving  the  essential  facts  relating  to  a  single  fire. 

Fires,  reportable  forest.  The  fires  on  which  the  forest-fire  statistics 
for  any  region  are  based.  This  includes  all  fires  which  occur  on 
forest  "or  nonforest  land  within  or  adjacent  to  forest  lands 
excepting  the  following  "  nonreportable  fires  "  : 

(1)  All  authorized  fires  which  are  confined  within  predetermined 
limits. 

(2)  Small  fires,  usually  less  than  a  quater  acre,  which  spread  from 
burning  slash  on  authorized  cutting  operations  and  which 
are  supressed  by  slash  disposal  crews. 

(3)  Fires  originating  in  a  burning  building  or  haystack,  which 
do  not  spread. 

(4)  Live  coals  of  abandoned  camp  fires  in  prepared  pits,  or  fire- 
places on  camp  grounds  upon  which  the  inflammability  of 
cover  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  or  upon  camp  grounds 
which  in  their  natural  state  possess  no  fire  hazard. 

(5)  Railroad  fires :  (a)  Fires  on  the  right  of  way  which  burn  out 
naturally  or  which  are  extinguished  by  railroad  employees; 
(b)  live  coals  found  between  the  rails. 

(6)  Fires  not  discovered  while  burning  and  which  go  out  with 
practically  no  damage  resulting. 

(7)  All  fires  reported,  searched  for,  and  not  found. 

(8)  A  hang-over  fire  will  not  be  reported  as  two  fires. 

Fires  on  forest  land  are  segregated  from  fires  on  nonforest  land. 
See  Nonforest  areas. 

Fire  season.  (1)  The  period  or  periods  of  each  year  during  which 
fires  will  start  and  spread.  (2)  For  purposes  of  fire  finance, 
the  average  period  during  which  the  regular  short-term  fire 
control  forces  must  be  employed. 

Fire  sign.  A  lettered  piece  of  wood  or  metal,  or  a  large  fire  poster 
backed  and  framed  or  otherwise  mounted  in  somewhat  perma- 
nent form,  designed  (1)  to  create  proper  attitude  toward  and 
care  with  fire;  (2)  to  warn  of  penalties  for  violation  of  fire 
laws.  A  sign  is  more  permanent  in  character  than  a  poster.  See 
Fire  poster. 

Fire,  slash.  A  fire  in  slash.  (Do  not  confuse  with  "  brush  fires.") 
See  Fires,  causes. 

Fire  suppression.  All  the  work  of  extinguishing  a  fire,  beginning 
with  its  discovery.  See  Fire  control,  Prevention,  Presuppres- 
sion. 

Fire-suppression  costs.     The  complete  costs  of  extinguishing  fires. 

Fire,  surface.     See  Surface  fire. 

Fire,  surprise.     See  Surprise  fire, 

Fire,  test.     See  Test  fire. 
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Fire  trap.  An  accumulation  of  especially  inflammable  material  in  a 
danger  area. 

Fire-weather  warning.  Prediction  of  weather  which  can  be  expected 
to  increase  the  danger  of  fire  starting  and  spreading. 

Flanks  of  a  fire.  The  portions  of  the  edge  of  a  fire  between  the  rear 
and  the  front.     (Synonym,  "sides  of  a  fire.") 

Flunkie.  Assistant  to  cook  as  unskilled  helper,  waiter,  dishwasher, 
etc..  as  contrasted  with  ';  bull  cook  n  and  "  assistant  cook." 

Follow-up.  The  supporting  of  the  first  men  who  go  to  a  fire  by 
sending  in  to  it  additional  man  power,  provisions,  and  equip- 
ment to  facilitate  either  suppression  or  mopping-up  work. 

Forest  floor.  The  forest  material  on  top  of  the  mineral  soil,  com- 
posed of  vegetable  matter  that  is  more  or  less  decomposed.  It 
includes  fallen  leaves,  dead  limbs,  etc.    See  Duff. 

Fire  protection.  The  activities  connected  with  the  detection,  preven- 
tion, control,  or  suppression  of  damage  to  forests  from  firev 
insects,  disease,  trespass,  and  other  harm  producing  agencies. 

Forest  type.  A  descriptive  term  used  to  group  stands  of  similar- 
character  as  regards  composition  and  development  due  to  given 
physical  and  biological  factors  by  which  they  may  be  differen- 
tiated from  other  groups  of  stands. 

Front  of  fire.     See  Fire  front. 

Get-away  record.     See  Get-away  time. 

Get-away  time.     See  Time,  elapsed. 

Ground  fire.     See  Fires,  character  of. 

Grub  hoe.  A  tool  somewhat  resembling  an  adze  but  usually  with  a 
broader  blade.  It  has  a  single  cutting  edge  in  a  horizontal  plane 
loosely  hung  on  a  short  heavy  handle.  Heavier  but  smaller  than 
a  hazel  hoe. 

Guard.     See  Fire  guard. 

Guard,  per  diem.  A  local  person  or  resident  with  whom  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  in  advance  to  furnish  incidental  detec- 
tion service  at  no  charge  and  to  fight,  or  to  direct  the  action  on 
fires  in  his  vicinity,  on  a  day  or  hour  rate  basis  of  pay.  Limited 
authority  to  hire  crews  and  to  incur  other  expenses  in  this  fight- 
ing of  fires  is  often  delegated  to  him  in  advance.  He  may  also 
be  available  on  a  similar  basis  of  pay  for  full-time  detection 
service  during  designated  emergency  periods.  See  Agent,  fire, 
Key  man.  AVarden,  Fire  guard. 

Guard  division.  A  natural  unit,  usually  part  of  a  ranker  district, 
assigned  to  a  fire  guard. 

Guard,  emergency.     See  Emergency  guard. 

Gutter.  A  ditch  dug  on  a  slope  below  a  fire ;  designed  to  catch  rolling 
cones,  small  chunks,  and  other  rolling  fire.  See  Control  line, 
Firebreak,  Trench,  Fire  line. 
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Hazard.  The  relative  amount,  class,  character,  and  condition  of  the 
fuels  which  constitute  a  part  of  the  fire  danger  on  any  area. 
(Hazard  concerns  fuels  only.  Inflammability  is  the  suscepti- 
bility of  the  fuels  to  ignition.  Risk  refers  only  to  the  agencies 
which  cause  fires.  Danger  is  the  sum  of  them  all,  plus  damage 
and  other  factors.)  The  above  distinctions  between  hazard  and 
risk  are  in  more  or  less  common  usage  in  literature  regarding 
forest  fires  and  as  so  used  these  terms  have  that  limited  mean- 
ing which  is  required  in  scientific  phraseology.  For  this  reason 
the  use  of  these  words,  as  above  defined,  is  preferable  with  ref- 
erence to  forest  protection.  As  used  by  fire  insurance  companies 
and  by  the  general  public  there  is  no  distinction  consistently 
made  between  hazard  and  risk. 

Hazard  reduction.  (More  limited  in  meaning  than  "  danger  reduc- 
tion.")   See  Hazard. 

Haze.  A  general  term  applied  to  a  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
which  interferes  with  vision.  Usually  due  to  dust  or  smoke  and 
distinct  from  fogginess  or  cloudiness. 

Hazel  hoe.  A  large,  heavy  hoe  with  an  eye  or  opening  at  the  top 
into  which  a  long  handle  fits.    See  Grub  hoe. 

Head  of  fire.  Leeward  or  uphill  side ;  side  which  is  advancing  fast- 
est.   See  Fire  front. 

Heat  killing.  The  destruction  of  foliage,  usually  of  lower  branches, 
due  to  intensity  or  volume  of  heat  arising  from  a  surface  or 
ground  fire,  and  as  contrasted  with  the  actual  burning  or  singe- 
ing of  leaves  by  the  flames. 

Held  line.  The  control  line  which  was  never  abandoned  for  a  line 
on  a  new  location. 

Hot  spot.  A  region  or  locality  of  exceptionally  frequent  occurrence 
of  fires. 

Hour  control.  A  classification  of  area  according  to  the  number  of 
hours  of  time  required  for  travel  to  fires  from  points  at  which 
employees  and  cooperators  are  stationed.  See  Map,  hour 
control. 

Humidity,  absolute.  Amount  of  vapor  in  suspension  in  the  air, 
expressed  in  grains  per  cubic  foot  of  air. 

Humidity,  relative.  The  percentage  of  moisture  in  the  air  with 
reference  to  its  capacity  to  hold  moisture  at  the  given  tempera- 
ture. When  the  air  is  fully  saturated,  or  carrying  all  it  can 
hold  at  a  given  temperature,  its  humidity  is  100  per  cent. 

Humus.     See  Duff. 

Hygrograph.  An  instrument  for  recording  automatically  and  cur- 
rently the  variations  of  the  relative  humidity  of  the  atmosphere. 

Hygrometer.  (Air.)  See  also  Duff  hygrometer.  An  instrument  or 
apparatus  for  measuring  currently  the  relative  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere. 

Hygrothermograph.  An  instrument  which  automatically  records 
both  temperature  and  relative  humidity  on  a  single  chart. 
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Ignitibility.     The  degree  of  ease  of  ignition. 

Improvements.     See  Protection  improvements. 

Incendiarism.     Incendiary  action  or  practice. 

Incendiary.  Any  person  who  willfully  or  maliciously  sets  a  fire  with 
intent  to  destroy  property. 

Incendiary  fire.     See  Causes  (of  fires). 

Indirect  method.  A  method  consisting  of  controlling  a  fire  by  clear- 
ing a  continuous  line  at  a  considerable  distance  in  advance  of  the 
main  fire  and  then  backfiring.  See  Direct  method  and  parallel 
method.  Location  usually  influenced  by  topography  and  cover. 
Frequently  includes  utilization  of  existing  roads,  trails,  and  natu- 
ral barriers. 

Individual  fire  report.     See  Fire  report,  individual. 

Inflammability.  The  relative  susceptibility  of  fuels  to  take  fire  or 
ignite  readily,  i.  e.,  the  ease  with  which  fuels  ignite  regardless 
of  the  quantity  of  the  fuels.  A  part  of  the  fire  danger  on  any 
area.     See  discussion  under  Hazard. 

Key  man.     See  Guard,  per  diem. 

Liability.  The  possible  damage  in  case  of  fire  expressed  in  value  of 
the  resources  which  are  liable  to  be  destroyed.     See  Hazard. 

Light  burning.  A  method  supposed  to  reduce  the  volume  of  inflam- 
mable material,  whereby  fires  are  deliberately  set  to  run  through 
forests  at  a  time  of  year  when  inflammability  is  low  and  likeli- 
hood of  damage  is  at  a  minimum  and  designed  to  lessen  the 
danger  of  damage  when  fires  will  run  more  freely. 

Litter.     See  Duff. 

Logging  fires.     See  Lumbering  fires. 

Lookout.  Should  not  be  used  alone,  due  to  possible  confusion.  See 
Primary  lookout,  Lookout  fireman,  Lookout  man,  Lookout 
point,  etc. 

Lookout,  emergency.  A  vantage  point,  usually  elevated,  occupied 
when  special  need  arises,  e.  g..  if  visibility  is  reduced  by  drift 
smoke  or  in  other  emergency  periods.     See  Patrol  observatory. 

Lookout  fireman.  A  guard  placed  on  a  lookout  point  whose  duties 
combine  the  functions  of  lookout  man  and  fireman.  (Xot  to  be 
confused  with  "  secondary  lookout,"  a  term  which  designates  one 
class  of  lookout  point.) 

Lookout  fire  report.  The  specific  form  used  by  lookout  man  for 
recording  data  on  each  fire  discovered  by  him. 

Lookout  house.  A  building  containing  living  quarters  and  with 
walls  largely  of  glass,  constructed  on  a  natural  or  artificial  eleva- 
tion to  permit  unobstructed  view  of  the  entire  horizon  from  its 
interior.     (Not  to  be  confused  with  "fire  observatory.") 

Lookout  man.  A  guard  manning  a  primary  lookout  point  whose 
work  is  to  detect,  locate,  and  report  fires.  If  he  goes  to  suppress 
a  fire,  he  does  so  under  special  instructions  or  as  an  emergency 
measure  only.     See  Lookout  fireman. 
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Lookout  observatory.     See  Fire  observatory. 

Lookout  patrol.     See  Patrol,  lookout. 

Lookout  point.  A  general  term  for  the  vantage  points  occupied 
regularly  during  the  fire  season  for  detection  purposes.  See 
Lookout,  primary ;  Lookout,  secondary ;  Lookout  station. 

Lookout,  primary.  An  elevated  point  or  location  occupied  by  a 
lookout  man  through  the  fire  season  solely  for  detection  purposes. 
(Not  to  be  confused  with  "  lookout  man.") 

Lookout,  secondary.  Used  as  a  vantage  point  to  supplement  the 
primary  lookouts  by  covering  restricted  areas  not  well  seen  by 
them,  or  for  the  purpose  of  intensifying  detection  service  over 
areas  where  the  probability  of  fires  is  particular^  great.  (Not 
to  be  confused  with  "  lookout  man  "  or  "lookout  fireman.") 

Lookout  standards.  Standards  of  performance  set  up  as  attainable 
for  lookout  men,  e.  g.,  discovery  of  all  fires  in  cases  of  direct 
visibility  within  a  given  minimum  time  after  a  fire  starts. 

Lookout  station.  All  improvements  and  equipment  on  a  lookout 
point. 

Lookout  tower.  A  tower  erected  to  enable  the  lookout  man  to  get 
above  nearby  obstructions  to  vision. 

Lookout  water  period.  Specified  time  set  for  guards  occupying 
lookout  points  to  leave  their  stations  to  get  water  arranged  so 
that  some  lookouts  will  be  on  duty  at  all  times. 

Loss,  acceptable.  The  reasonable,  maximum,  average  area  burned 
per  year,  expressed  in  acres  or  percentage  of  area  protected, 
which  is  considered  as  constituting  successful  protection.  Ordi- 
narily varies  by  forest  types,  by  regions,  or  by  values  involved. 

Lumbering  fires.     See  Causes  (of  fires). 

Map,  board.  The  board  or  base  on  which  fire  maps  are  mounted. 
Object,  to  secure  rigidity  and  flatness  of  map. 

Map,  area  burned.  (1)  A  map  for  a  particular  fire  showing  area 
burned  over.  (2)  A  map  for  a  unit  showing  area  burned  by  all 
fires  for  any  given  period.  (Not  to  be  confused  with  "fire 
map.") 

Map,  fire.     See  Fire  map. 

Map,  fire  finder.     See  Fire-finder  map. 

Map,  guard.  A  map  showing  in  detail  the  culture  and  topography 
of  the  area  for  which  any  guard  is  responsible. 

Map,  hour  control.  A  map  showing  the  areas  or  zones  which  can 
be  reached  in  different  numbers  of  hours  of  travel  from  points 
at  which  members  of  the  fire  control  organization  are  stationed. 
See  Hour  control. 

Map,  improvement.  Showing  a  diagram  of  the  transportation  and 
communication  system  and  the  location  of  all  protection  im- 
provements. 
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Map,  occurrence.  A  map  showing  by  spots  or  dots  the  starting 
points  of  all  fires  of  various  classes  or  causes  for  a  period.. 
(Synonym,  "  spot  map.") 

Map,  panoramic.  A  panoramic  photograph  taken  from  a  lookout 
point  on  which  an  azimuth  circle  has  been  marked  for  use  in 
connection  with  fire  finder  to  locate  fires. 

Map,  patrolman.  A  map  showing  in  detail  the  culture  and  topog- 
raphy of  the  area  for  which  a  patrolman  is  responsible. 

Map,  profile.  Special  map  drawn  on  fire-finder  map  and  showing 
the  profile  of  the  topography  as  it  appears  from  the  lookout 
point. 

Map,  plotting.  A  map  used  with  any  device  in  plotting  the  location 
of  fires  by  triangulation  method  or  otherwise. 

Map,  scout.  Rough  pencil  map  of  going  fire  sketched  while  making 
rapid-fire  reconnaissance. 

Map,  spot.     See  Map,  occurrence. 

Map,  visibility.     See  Visibility  map. 

Measure  of  risk.  Ordinarily  for  stated  periods  of  years,  the  number 
of  fires  per  unit  of  area. 

Merchantable  forest.  For  purposes  of  classification  of  burned  areas 
the  United  States  Forest  Service  combines  in  one  group  mer- 
chantable and  mature  forests.  In  this  group  are  placed  all 
lands  excepting  nonforest  and  watershed-protection  areas  and 
tracts  supporting  ordinarily  unmerchantable  reproduction.  See 
Fires,  reportable;  Xonforest  areas. 

Minimum-damage  theory.  A  theory  of  forest-fire  control  which 
assumes  or  asserts  that  the  object  of  control  is  to  keep  fire  dam- 
age to  a  minimum. 

Matax.  A  combination  mattock  and  ax  used  in  fire  suppression* 
See  Tool     .  .  . 

Mopping  up.  The  act  of  making  a  fire  safe  after  it  has  been  cor- 
ralled, consisting  of  work  done  by  men  engaged  in  line  patrol, 
such  as  firing  small  unburned  areas  between  the  control  line  and 
the  edge  of  a  fire,  removal  of  snags  and  other  hazardous  mate- 
rials, extinguishing  smoldering  fires  with  earth  or  water,  cutting 
pitch  roots,  etc.  Rarely,  if  ever,  completed  until  all  of  the  fire 
has  been  put  out. 

Nonreportable  forest  fires.     See  Fires,  reportable. 

Nonforest  areas.  In  the  classification  of  burned  areas  the  following 
lands  are  segregated  from  forest  lands:  (1)  brush  and  grass- 
lands which  are  of  no  watershed  value  and  (2)  other  lands 
which  have  no  forest  or  watershed  value;  including  areas  of 
bogs,  bare  rock,  lands  not  capable  of  producing  at  least  2 
M.  b.  m.  per  acre  and  land  devoted  to  agriculture  and  other  non- 
forest uses.  In  general  M  nonforest  "  refers  to  such  areas  as 
open  pastures,  grasslands,  and  stony  hillsides  which  are  not 
of  watershed  value,  and  cultivated  lands.  See  Forest;  Fires, 
reportable. 
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Normal  season.     See  Season,  normal. 

Observation  station.     See  Lookout  station. 

Observation  tower.     See  Lookout  tower. 

Observatory.     See  Fire  observatory. 

Occurrence.  The  number  of  fires  on  a  specified  protection  unit  for  a 
given  period,  without  reference  particularly  to  the  area  of  the 
unit.     See  Concentration. 

Occurrence  map.     See  Map,  occurrence. 

Opening  date.     See  Date,  average  opening. 

Organization,  fire  control.     See  Fire-control  organization,  Regular, 

Short  term. 
Palouser.     A  light  for  night  travel  improvised  from  a  candle  and  a 

tin  can. 

Parallel  method.  The  method  used  in  fire  suppression  where  a  con- 
tinuous fire  line  is  constructed  parallel  to  but  a  short  distance 
back  from  the  edge  of  the  fire  and  the  intervening  strip  is  im- 
mediately burned  out.  The  object  is  to  keep  just  far  enough 
in  advance  of  the  fire  to  avoid  heat,  etc.  This  intervale  varies 
usually  from  6  to  100  feet.     See  Indirect  method. 

Patrol.  (1)  A  guard  or  group  of  guards  whose  duty  is  to  traverse 
a  defined  route  or  course  for  fire  control  work  of  any  kind. 
(2)  The  route  traversed  on  the  area  covered  by  a  patrol  of  any 
kind.  (3)  The  act  of  patrolling.  (4)  A  defined  route  or  area, 
or  a  fire-control  line. 

Patrol,  lookout.  A  patrolman  who  traverses  ridges  and  other  topo- 
graphical features  of  vantage,  whose  function  is  to  discover, 
locate,  report,  and  suppress  fires  in  a  locality  much  of  which 
is  not  visible  from  a  single  lookout  point. 

Patrolman.  (1)  A  guard,  not  on  a  lookout  or  other  single  point, 
whose  function  is  detection  and  suppression.  He  generally 
traverses  a  fixed  route  to  prevent  and  discover  fire  and  suppress 
any  found.  (2)  A  member  of  a  suppression  force  whose  duty  it 
is  to  patrol  a  sector  of  the  control  line  on  a  corralled  fire  or 
portion  of  a  fire  and  to  do  such  mopping-up  work  as  may  be 
necessary. 

Patrol  observatory.  A  post,  tower,  or  point  otherwise  designated  on 
a  peak  or  point  close  to  a  patrol  route  and  ties  in  on  the  plat- 
ting map.  Readings  from  these  points  can  be  plotted  in  the 
same  way  as  readings  from  the  regular  lookout  points.  For  use 
usually  on  smoky  days.    See  Lookout,  temporary. 

Patrol  route.  The  predetermined  route  or  beat  traveled  by  patrol- 
man or  lookout  patrolman. 

Patrol  time.     See  Time,  elapsed. 

Peak  load.  The  recurring  occasion  when  maximum  number  of  fires 
occur  within  a  given  unit  at  one  time. 

Per  diem  guard.    See  Guard,  per  diem. 
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Perimeter  of  fire.     The  distance  around  the  actual  edge  of  the  fire. 

Physical  damage.     See  Fire  damage. 

Plan,  emergency.     See  Emergency  plan. 

Plan,  fire.     See  Fire-control  plan. 

Plan,  suppression.  The  plan  of  action  for  any  particular  fire.  (Do 
not  confuse  with  ••fire  plan.") 

Platting  agent.  One  who  determines  the  location  of  reported  fires  on 
map  by  triangulation  or  other  means — a  part  of  the  dispatcher's 
job. 

Platting  map.     See  Map,  platting. 

Point  of  attack.  The  part  on  the  perimeter  of  a  fire  on  which  work 
is  started  first  when  suppression  forces  arrive. 

Poster,  fire.     See  Fire  poster. 

Preparedness.  Completeness  and  perfection  of  work  done  to  prevent 
fires  from  starting  and  to  facilitate  their  suppression  when  they 
do  occur.  The  combined  prevention  and  presuppression  activi- 
ties. 

Presuppression.  The  effort  in  time  and  money  incident  to  the  organi- 
zation, instruction,  management,  maintenance,  and  equipment 
designed  to  provide  for  effective  work  by  guards,  cooperators, 
and  other  agencies  depended  upon  for  fire  suppression.  Includes 
all  fire-control  activities  between  prevention  and  actual  fire  sup- 
pression. See  Fire  control,  Prevention.  Suppression,  Prepared- 
ness. 

Prevention,  fire.  The  attempt  to  reduce  the  number  of  fires  through 
law  enforcement,  education,  danger  reduction,  etc.  Not  a  part 
of  "'  presuppression."  See  Fire  control,  Fire  suppression,  Pre- 
suppression, Preparedness. 

Primary  lookout.     See  Lookout,  primary. 

Project  fire.  A  large  fire  requiring  a  large  crew  and  more  overhead 
than  is  usually  available  in  the  local  organization. 

Protection,  adequate.     See  Adequate  protection. 

Protection  area.     See  Protection  unit. 

Protection  association.  The  owners  of  timberland  or  standing  tim- 
ber in  some  unit,  as  a  county,  organized  for  forest  protection. 
Often  used  synonymously  with  "  fire  association.^ 

Protection  forest.  Any  forest  of  timber  or  brush  and  interspersed 
grasslands  whose  chief  value  is  in  regulation  of  stream  flow  or 
conservation  of  ground  water  or  soil  rather  than  in  the  value 
of  the  wood  products  which  can  be  grown  on  the  land. 

Protection  improvements.  The  more  permanently  located  structures 
used  in  fire  control,  such  as  lookout  towers,  guard  cabins,  regular 
telephone  line.-,  etc.,  as  contrasted  with  "  lire  equipment,"  "  emer- 
gency lines,"  etc. 
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Protection  unit.  An  area  being  protected  by  a  regular,  usually  short 
term,  protection  organization  in  addition  to  the  regular  adminis- 
trative officers.  Usually  refers  to  areas  handled  by  fire-control 
organizations. 

Protection  zone.     See  Protection  unit. 

Protractor.  An  instrument  for  measuring  angles  or  azimuths.  In 
many  models  of  fire  finders  it  is  a  circle  graduated  into  360° 
stamped  on  metal  or  drafted  on  a  map  and  oriented  so  that  a 
line  from  the  center  through  the  zero  degree  mark  will  point 
north.  The  alidade  rotates  about  the  center  of  the  circle.  When 
pointed  toward  a  fire  the  sights  on  the  alidade  point  also  to  a 
bearing  on  the  protractor  which  corresponds  with  the  azimuth 
which  the  location  of  the  fire  has  to  the  location  of  the  fire 
finder. 

Psychrometer.  An  instrument  for  determining  at  a  particular  mo- 
ment the  relative  humidity  of  the  atmosphere. 

Quartermaster.  The  individual  charged  with  assembling,  caring  for, 
and  issuing  food,  equipment,  and  supplies  at  a  fire.  Sometimes 
also  handles  transportation.     See  Commissary  clerk. 

Radius  of  vision.  The  average  working  distance  within  which  under 
normal  conditions  a  lookout  man  can  effectively  detect  fires. 
Range  of  vision. 

Range  of  vision.     See  Radius  of  vision. 

Rate  of  spread.  (1)  The  increase  in  area  per  unit  of  time  of  a  fire  or 
fires.  (2)  More  correctly,  the  increase  in  perimeter  per  unit 
of  time  of  a  fire  or  fires. 

Ration.  A  quantity  of  food  sufficient  to  supply  one  man  one  day. 
Usually  assembled  in  advance  of  need  in  one  container. 

Rations,  emergency.  Food  assembled  in  advance  ready  for  instant 
use  of  men  responsible  for  suppressing  fires.  Ordinarily  in 
1-ration  containers  which  can  be  conveniently  transported.  See 
Ration. 

Record,  current  10-day.  The  written  record  of  fires  occurring  in 
each  one-third  month  during  the  fire  season,  beginning  on  the 
1st,  11th,  and  21st  of  each  month. 

Regular.  So  used  in  connection  with  a  member  of  the  organization 
or  a  station  to  designate  it  as  part  of  the  normal  protection 
scheme  as  opposed  to  the  temporary  emergency  organization. 
See  Regular  forest  organization,  Regular  protection  organiza- 
tion. 

Regular  forest  organization.  Includes  those  who  are  employed  on  a 
yearlong  basis  in  either  administration  or  protection  work 
(rangers,  etc.). 

Regular  protection  organization  or  regular  fire-control  organization. 
Those  who  are  employed  on  a  full-time  basis  during  the  fire 
season.  Includes  members  of  the  regular  forest  organization 
plus  short-term  guards,  etc.,  but  not  those  who  work  on  a  per 
diem  basis  or  as  emergency  guards.  See  Emergency  guard, 
Guard,  per  diem. 
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Report  time.     See  Time,  elapsed. 

Relative  humidity.     See  Humidity,  relative. 

Risk.  The  relative  chance  or  probability  of  fire  starting,  determined 
by  the  presence  or  absence  of  causative  agencies.  A  part  of  the 
fire  danger  on  any  area.    See  discussion  under  hazard. 

Risk,  general.  Those  risks  which  have  a  wide  distribution  generally 
(lightning,  camper,  incendiary),  as  contrasted  with  the  special 
risk  fires  which  are  always  localized.  See  Risk,  special;  Risk, 
causes. 

Risk,  measure  of.     See  Measure  of  risk. 

Risk,  special.  Am'  particular  and  known  localized  factor  or  agency 
which  may  be  responsible  for  starting  fires.  Of  the  eight  recog- 
nized causes  of  fires  those  resulting  from  railroad,  logging, 
debris  burning,  and  freak  causes  (miscellaneous)  are  always 
localized  and  accordingly  fall  within  this  classification.  See 
Causative  agency;  Risk,  general. 

Run  of  a  fire.  Usually  applied  to  the  period  of  a  fire's  history  when 
rate  of  spread  was  maximum  and  during  which  direct  attack  on 
the  front  was  impossible. 

Saturation  deficit.  Is  that  difference  (usually  expressed  in  per  cent 
of  total  saturation)  between  the  amount  of  moisture  present 
in  a  given  medium  and  the  amount  it  can  hold  when  saturated 
at  the  same  temperature.  In  other  words  this  is  equal  to  the 
vapor  pressure  of  the  water  at  the  surface  of  a  medium  and  that 
of  the  vapor  in  the  surrounding  air.  Thus  on  different  days 
unsaturated  air  of  different  humidities  will  dry  out  slash  and 
other  like  material  more  directly  according  to  its  moisture  de- 
ficit than  as  indicated  by  its  relative  humidity.     Example: 

1.  Saturated  air  at  61°  F.  holds  6  parts  of  water. 

2.  Saturated  air  at  83°  F.  holds  12  parts  of  water. 

At  25  per  cent  relative  humidity  Xo.  1  holds  iy2  parts.  Xo. 
2  holds  3  parts.  Xo.  2  has  9  parts  saturation  deficit.  No.  1  only 
4%.    Hence  Xo.  2  will  dry  slash  much  quicker. 

Scout.  A  man  who  works  ahead  of  the  crew  on  a  fire,  determining 
and  reporting  to  the  man  in  charge  changes  and  progress  on 
various  parts  of  the  fire,  the  county  it  is  in,  etc.  The  act  of 
scouting  a  fire. 

Season,  normal.  A  season  when  climatic  conditions,  number,  and 
distribution  of  fires  are  approximately  average. 

Seasonal  variations.  The  variation  from  normal  from  year  to  year, 
in  weather  factors,  making  either  for  greater  ease  or  difficulty 
of  control  of  fires. 

Secondary  lookout.     See  Lookout,  secondary. 

Sectors  of  a  fire.  On  a  large  fire  the  logical  or  natural  divisions  of  a 
fire,  each  of  which  is  handled  as  a  unit  for  suppression 
purposes. 

Seen  fires.    See  Visibility,  direct. 
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Short  term.  Applied  to  members  of  the  regular  fire-control  organi- 
zation engaged  as  needed  for  parts  of  years.  See  Regular, 
Emergency,  Per  diem. 

Signs,  fire.     See  Fire  signs. 

Singeing.     Burning  the  moss  off  of  the  trees. 

Slash.  Debris  resulting  from  timber  or  brush  cutting.  (Do  not 
confuse  with  "brush.") 

Slash,  fire.     See  Fire,  slash. 

Smoke  chaser.     A  synonym  for  "  fire  chaser." 

Smoke,  drift.  Smoke,  usually  from  distant  fires,  which  is  brought 
by  air  currents  into  a  region. 

Snags.  Standing  dead  trees  or  parts  of  trees  tall  enough  to  cause  an 
extra  danger  on  account  of  drift  of  sparks,  etc.,  from  an 
elevation. 

Spot  fires.  Fires  set  away  from  the  main  fire  by  flying  coals  or 
embers. 

Spot  map.     See  Occurrence  map. 

Spread.     Synonymous  with  "  rate  of  spread." 

Sprout.  A  rapid-running  fire,  shooting  sproutlike  from  the  rear  or 
sides  of  the  main  fire  usually  burning  parallel  or  nearly  parallel 
to  main  fire.  Most  common  on  steep  hillsides  and  in  brush 
fires.    See  Fingers  of  a  fire. 

Suppression.     See  Fire  suppression. 

Suppression  plan.     See  Plan,  suppression. 

Surface  fire.     See  Fires,  character  of. 

Surprise  fire.  A  controlled  fire  set  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
detection  organization  for  the  purpose  of  testing  its  alertness 
or  efficiency.    See  Test  fire. 

Ten-day  record.    See  Record,  current  10-day. 

Test  fire.  A  controlled  fire  set  with  the  knowledge  of  the  detection 
organization  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  effectiveness  of  a 
lookout  or  patrol  point.    See  Surprise  fire. 

Timberman.  In  the  classification  of  people  responsible  for  fires  those 
fires  started  by  men  engaged  primarily  in  lumbering  are  listed 
as  "  timberman  "  fires.  (If  started  by  ranchers  and  others  who 
at  that  time  were  obtaining  firewood  or  were  other  wise  doing 
minor  "  lumbering "  work  incidental  to  their  regular  occupa- 
tions the  fires  should  be  placed  in  one  of  the  other  classes.) 

Time,   elapsed.     The  difference  in  time  between  the  start  of  any 
specified  activity  and  the  accomplishment  of  it : 
Discovery  time. — Elapsed  time  from  start  of  fire   (estimated  or 
known)  until  discovered  by  a  member  of  the  fire  control  or- 
ganization or  a  cooperator. 
Report  time. — Elapsed  time  from  first  discovery  of  a  fire  until  the 
first  man  charged   with  initiating   action  on  suppression  is 
notified  of  existence  and  location  of  fire. 
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Get-away  time. — Elapsed  time  from  receipt  of  first  report  by 
first  individual  responsible  for  suppression  until  his  departure 
for  fire. 

Travel  time. — Elapsed  time  of  the  first  man  to  arrive  at  a  fire 
from  the  time  he  starts  for  it  until  he  arrives  at  it. 

Control  time. — Time  from  arrival  of  first  man  at  fire  until  it  is 
finally  controlled.  (Xot  to  be  confused  with  "fire  control," 
i.e..  until  it  is  surrounded  and  mopped  up  and  put  on  a  patrol 
basis  which  will  include  only  incidental  mopping  up.)  See 
Mopping  up. 

Patrol  time. — Elapsed  period  from  control  to  time  fire  is  left  as 
entirely  out. 

Tool,  council  or  rich.  A  hand  tool  which  is  built  somewhat  similar 
to  a  hoe  but  with  the  blade  made  of  four  sections  of  a  mowing 
machine  blade. 

Tool,  Koch.  A  combination  shovel  and  hazel  hoe  with  demountable 
handle. 

Tool,  McLeod.     A  combination  hoe  and  rake  with  removable  blades. 

Tool,  Pulaski.     A  combination  ax  and  hazel  hoe. 

Tourist.  In  the  classification  of  people  responsible  for  fires,  those 
fires  started  by  transients  who  are  not  local  settlers  or  residents 
of  towns  close  to  the  forest  should  be  listed  as  "  tourist." 
(Fires  started  by  local  transients  should  be  placed  in  one  of  the 
other  classifications.) 

Travel  time.     See  Time,  elapsed. 

Trench.     See  Gutter. 

Two-foot  method.  A  method  of  fire  control  which  consists  of  con- 
structing a  trail  not  over  2  feet  from  edge  of  fire,  contemplates 
no  back  firing  and  aims  to  leave  minimum  strip  of  unburned 
material.  The  distance  permits  use  of  hazel  hoes  and  mattocks 
as  distinguished  from  direct  method. 

Unit,  protection.     See  Protection  unit. 

Unseen  areas.     A  synonym  for  "  blind  areas." 

Vapor  pressure.  The  additional  pressure  in  the  atmosphere  due  to 
the  weight  of  the  water  vapor  contained  in  it.  It  is  affected 
solely  by  the  temperature  and  may  be  measured  by  its  effect  on 
a  mercurial  barometer. 

Visibility.  Degree  of  clearness  which  affects  ability  of  lookout  man 
to  detect  fires.     See  Radius  of  vision. 

Visibility,  direct,  area  of.  The  area  on  which  a  fire  can  usually  be 
detected  from  a  fire  control  station  before  the  smoke  rises  more 
than  300  feet.  (To  be  in  this  classification  the  areas  should  be 
within  15  miles  of  a  control  station  in  regions  with  an  atmosphere 
usually  as  clear  as  it  ordinarily  is  in  the  Southwest  or  within  7 
miles  of  such  a  station  elsewhere.)     See  Visibility,  indirect. 

Visibility,  indirect,  area  of.  Areas  outside  of  those  of  direct  visibility 
but  from  which  smoke  can  usually  be  detected  from  a  fire  control 
station  before  the  fires  reach  the  class  B  stage.  See  Blind  areas; 
Visibilitv.  direct. 
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Visibility  map.  A  map  showing  the  different  classes  of  visibility 
from  lookouts.  Includes  areas  of  direct  visibility,  indirect  visi- 
bility and  unseen  areas. 

Vision.     See  Radius  of  vision. 

Warden,  fire,  (1)  A  synonym  for  "  guard,  per  diem."  (2)  An 
officer  bearing  a  State  commission  to  enforce  the  law  and  to 
act  otherwise  as  a  member  of  the  fire  control  organization. 

Watershed  fire.  A  fire  within  a  protection  forest.  See  Protection 
forest. 

Zone,  danger.     Synonym  for  "  area,  danger." 

Zone,  fringe.  The  zone  between  the  areas  of  unquestionable  danger 
and  the  nonclanger  area. 

Zone,  hour  control.     See  Hour  control. 

Zone,  occurrence.  An  area  the  exterior  boundaries  of  which  are 
limited  by  the  occurrence  of  fires  in  a  period  of  the  past.  See 
Map,  occurrence. 

Zone,  protection.     See  Protection,  area. 
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